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Modern Motives: and Methods in Christian Missions 
By the Rev. Arthur H. Smith, Shanghai, China 


HE subjective “motive to missions” 
must always have been a recogni- 
tion of the obligation to obey the last 
command of the great Master, to go 
into all the earth and to disciple all 
nations. The objective motive is to 
communicate to others the benefits which 
we ourselves have received—'‘freely ye 
have received, freely give.” 

As the history of the Church lengthens, 
and as, on the one hand, our knowledge 
of the world’s need of Christ increases, 
and, upon the other, the possibility of 
making Christ known to the world be- 
comes more evident, these motives in- 
crease in strength. Therefore, they 
have never been more cogent than to- 
day. 

In every successive age the methods 
of missions keep pace with the political 
and the social advance of mankind, and 
tend to become more complex. There 
is a vast difference between the preach- 
ing of the monks that visited England 
in the days of Augustine and that of 
the missionary at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. The evangelistic 
message remains, indeed, ever the same, 
because man’s sinful nature is a_per- 
manent factor; but the practical the- 
apeutics of salvation changes in form 
with the varying condition of the pa- 
tient. It also differs more or less ac- 
cording to the history, the temperament, 
the training and the skill of the mission- 
ary himself; yet likeness amid endless 
diversities may be said to characterize 
all efforts anywhere to project the life 
of God into the life of man. 

The first and apparently an insuper- 
able difficulty is to induce a sense of 
the need of “salvation”’—or perhaps a 
comprehension of it. Previous to expe- 


rience one has no idea how many and 
what plausible objections may be made 
to theoretical Christianity by an intel- 
lectually alert “heathen,” and how dif- 
ficult it is satisfactorily to answer them. 
“Who is sufficient for these things?” 
The wonder is, not that so few from 
non-Christian nations are attracted, but 
that, in view of the history of so-called 
“Christian nations,” any can ever be 
won at all. That they are-so won is, 
indeed, one of the best “evidences of 
Christianity.” 

By what method the salvation through 
Christ can be made so to enter into the 
life of a non-Christian community that 
there shall be a definite collection of 
men with transformed lives organized 
into “a Church,” which shall become 
self-sustaining, self-governing and self- 
propagating—this is the crucial problem 
of Christian missions. 

In order to win non-Christians, who 
are often of high intelligence, and per- 
haps of good moral character, it is 
necessary to reach them at their own 
level, in their own language, through 
men and women of their own race. “It 
needs an elephant to catch an elephant.” 
In every land the problem of modern 
missions is largely the problem of de- 
veloping a company of trained and con- 
secrated leaders. A Paul may soon dis- 
cover an Apollos, as well as attract a 
Luke and a Timothy. 

Not only is the entire Christian com- 
munity, with constant accessions from 
without, to be progressively educated— 
in itself a stupendous task—but there is 
always on the fringe of such a com- 
munity an indefinite and probably a 
growing number who recognize the 
unique character of the intellectual and 
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moral influences here exerted, and who 
with more or less selfish motives are at- 
tracted by them. If their selfish nar- 
rowness is met by a corresponding lack 
of sympathy, there is not only no hope 
of winning them, but the inevitable 
breach is widened. 

It is as necessary now as it always 
has been to sow beside all waters, 
freely to scatter the seed on the sands 
and on the rocks, in the sure and cer- 
tain hope that some of it at teast will 
spring up and bear fruit. 

One of the important distinctions be- 
tween present-day missions and those 
at the beginning of the last century is 
that it is now clearly perceived that the 
object and the result of mission work is 
not the “rescue” of individuals, but such 
an adjustment of means to ends as, 
under the blessing of God’s Spirit, will 
create a new moral climate. 

In this immense undertaking no 
greater assistance can possibly be ren- 
dered than that given by medical mis- 
Christ’s way is the normal way, 


sions. 


Dr. Grenfell on a Man’s 


and the successful way. There is, per- 
haps, nowhere on earth a man whose 
life-work visibly so nearly approaches to 
what we know that of Jesus Christ to 
have been in “going about doing good” 
as does that of the medical missionary. 
He will never be superseded until he 
has been reproduced. 

The same spirit must inevitably 
blossom out into other forms of 
philanthropy, which is literally the “love 
of men.” Such enterprises are the 
healing of the blind, with accompanying 
instruction for the incurable, work for 
the deaf and dumb, care for the lepers, 
the insane, the defective, and the great 
dependent and derelict classes. Not all 
these efforts can be undertaken at once, 
but there are always some of them just 
ahead of us. 

The methods of modern missions are 
indeed susceptible of indefinite improve- 
ment, but they all have for their ideal 
the fulfillment of the prayer: “Deliver 
us from evil. Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 


Faith 


By Professor Charles R. Erdman, Princeton Theological Seminary 


HOSE who are acquainted with the 
heroic service of Dr. Wilfred T. 
Grenfell among the deep-sea fishermen 
of Labrador will be interested in his re- 
cent book, “A Man’s Faith.” They will 
be fascinated by his familiar expres- 
sions, his dread of the conven- 
tional, his hatred of the unreal, 
his simplicity, his common sense, his 
humor, his vigor, his naturalness, his 
passion for action and for results. For 
one who must always have accurate 
definition and careful diction and scrip- 
tural exactness this is not the book to 
recommend; but if one wishes to know 
the secret of a hero’s life, if one would 
spend an hour with a great, pure soul, 
if one would be reminded that faith 
works, and works well, let him read 
these pages, and let him read them more 
than once. 
A scientific treatment of the subject 


the author does not pretend to give. 
He never pretends. Let us say, then, 
he does not intend to discuss faith from 
the standpoint of Bible texts or of meta- 
physics or of psychology. This is not 
a scientific treatise intended for the lec- 
ture-room. It is the artless, unpremedi- 
tated testimony, in an experience meet- 
ing, of a strong man who wishes to de- 
clare that he has found faith in Christ 
to be sane and useful and manly and 
worth while. 

He makes no mention of much that 
is essential to faith as a content of be- 
lief, or, on the other hand, to faith as 
an experience of the soul. He is rather 
careful not to distinguish between be- 
lief and life, between faith and works. 
He is steering his course of thought by 
the inspired word of James: “Faith 
without works is dead”; that is, it is a 
dead faith. He is not suggesting that 
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works are better than faith. He is 
rather contending that faith will result 
in works, and that works alone can evi- 
dence faith. The two may be distin- 
guished in theory and for discussion, 
but in practice are inseparable. So far 
is this the view of the writer that he can 
say in one place, “Faithful following of 
Christ is faith,” and in another, “It is 
that particular motive power which 
makes a man give himself and every- 
thing he has to following Jesus.” But, 
whether regarded as Christian life, or as 
the motive power in life, whether as the 
persuasion of the mind or the dedication 
of the soul, the sum of the testimony is 
this, that nothing is more reasonable, 
more practical, more desirable, than 
faith in Jesus Christ as the Son of God, 
the Saviour of the world. 

In discussing the subject two prob- 
lems are proposed: first, How may faith 
be obtained; and, secondly, How should 
faith be used? As to the former, it is 
suggested that there must be a real de- 
sire for faith. This can be awakened 
by an open-minded consideration of the 
evident effects of faith in human life and 
character. In his own experience this 
desire came to the author from the testi- 
mony of certain young athletes who 
were assisting Mr. Moody at an evangel- 
istic meeting in East London. As he 
listened to them, he realized that they 
possessed something he lacked. He 
learned that faith might be “a potent 
factor in life to enable us to do things” ; 
persuaded that their faith was “worthy 
of strong men,” he “wanted it.” 

furthermore, there must be a definite 
act of the will—submission to Christ 
and trust in him. “The poor fisherman 
was washed over the side. Somehow, 
his captain saw him struggling in the 
dark waters, and threw him a life buoy 
that would save him. Still he had to 
reach out his hand and take it. When 
the Master says ‘Come,’ what reason 
can [ advance for refusal? Shall I 
not here and now say, ‘I will’ ?” 

Most of all, there must be work. 
Faith develops only in the school of ex- 
perience. Everything cannot be under- 
stood at once. While many mysteries 
remain, and while there is no excuse 


for intellectual idleness, and while we 
must be ready to give a reason for our 
faith, the great secret is suggested in 
the words of Christ, “If any man willeth 
to do His will, he shall know,” or as 
Dr. Grenfell quotes them, “We shall 
know if we work.” 

The life which is inspired by this 
simple principle will be a stronger argu- 
ment than books or miracles. “Men 
who have been made simple, brave, un- 
selfish, cheerful, hard workers, reliable 
Christ-like men are Christ’s most ef- 
fective appeals to twentieth century 
men.” On the other hand, “The great- 
est hindrance to the acceptance of faith 
is the contemptible following of so 
many who profess” to possess a faith 
they lack. 

As to the use of faith, the author in- 
sists that its abuse often confuses it 
with mere religious services and the re- 
fraining from questionable practices. 
He describes it as resulting in some- 
thing far more strenuous than this; 
and the reader at once  sympa- 
thizes with his horror of a life of 
unreality here, or of a perfected life in 
heaven, if the latter is pictured as “en- 
cumbered with halos, and white night- 
gowns, and wings on our backs”—an 
existence of “everlasting harp-playing,” 
of having to “lead a lamb about by a 
string.” Dr. Grenfell has found more 
congenial tasks in Labrador, and has 
put his faith to other uses. He paints 
in picturesque language the way he 
learned “to use faith” twenty-five years 
ago, when he was a medical student in 
London. It was not by merely singing 
about faith, or praying about faith; but 
by “using it.” His first Sunday-school 
class of unkempt urchins, his Sunday 
night preaching in underground lodg- 
ing-houses, demanded not only mus- 
cular Christianity, but “the devotion to 
Christ and the common sense” which 
he declares to be initial assets for a 
worker in the Kingdom. He _ thus 
learned that the right way to use faith 
was to live it. 

It became his habit to ask God each 
day to teach him how to use his faith. 
This dependence upon divine guidance 
explains his subsequent service in life, 
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and, furthermore, his joy in that serv- 
ice. “Towards God the use of faith is 
unquestioning trust and submission.” 
Towards man it means love. 
Intellectual difficulties will arise, but 
a man must be determined to keep his 
faith, This can be done if one will 
wait for solutions, and not demand an 
immediate explanation of all mysteries. 
lf, furthermore, he will work, his own 
experience will give him arguments by 
which his* doubts can be dispelled. 
This work must include daily, natural, 
unconventional testimony for Christ. 
Then, too, faith must be guarded by 
maintaining bodily and mental health. 
Above all, it must feed upon the Bible. 
When it is in real danger the author 
concludes, “I shall look for help di- 
rectly to Him who gave it to me.” 
Such, in brief, is this frank statement 


of a man’s faith—a faith devoid of weak’ 


sentimentalism—a_ faith 
perfect by works.” 
Exception has been taken to occa- 
sional statements in these brief pages, 
specifically to an allusion as to the 
character of*the New Testament. The 


that is “‘made 





May 


paragraph, however, should be read in 
the light of the whole argument, and it 
will then appear that the author prob- 
ably intends to express, not so much an 
opinion about the Bible as to assert that 
when difficulties arise doubts may be 
dispelled not by the New Testament 
“solely,” but also by the testimony of a 
vital personal experience. As a recent 
reviewer declares, “we believe that a 
living out of the New Testament faith 
will lead to the conclusion that the Holy 
Spirit, whom Jesus promised, did ‘bring 
all things to remembrance’ for those 
who wrote the Book.” But let us con- 
clude, as we began, by suggesting that 
these articles are not to be read with a 
scrutiny of individual phrases or inci- 
dental expressions, but for their  stir- 
ring testimony as to the transforming 
and sustaining power of faith in Jesus 
Christ. They are the unanswerable 
witness of one who, amidst the storms 
and ice and fogs and rocks of the 
Labrador coast, is sailing with this 
faith as his “motive power,” with the 
Word of God as his chart, and with the 
salvation of men as his quest. 


Suspend Judgment 


By George Gleason, Osaka, Japan 


a” American who had never been 
in the Orient naively asked me 
if the Japanese and Chinese would soon 
learn that knives. forks and spoons are 
more convenient than chopsticks. 

“Have you ever eaten with chop- 
sticks?” I asked. 

“No.” 

“Have you ever seen anyone eat with 
chopsticks ?” 

“No.” 

[ then politely reminded him that 
more people eat with chopsticks than 
with forks, and that there is some- 
thing to be said in favor of thrusting 
two small pieces of wood into the 
mouth rather than a_ sharp, four- 
pronged, metallic instrument. During 
my first year in Japan I read a paper 
before a dignified body of missionaries. 


In it I referred to a certain kind of 
confectionery, new to me, as “villainous 
looking cakes” that would certainly 
ruin digestion. A few days later, old 
Dr. Hail met me on the street and re- 
minded me that although different from 
Huyler’s candies, they were, after all, 
not bad eating. I, too, had made a snap 
judgment. 

To young missionaries one cannot 
make a too urgent appeal to suspend 
judgment regarding the customs of the 
new country to which they go. Every- 
thing is different ; and too often, simply 
because strange, we judge a thing must 
be bad. I well remember my disgust 


when I first learned that all marriages 
in Japan are arranged by a go-between. 
At the thought that nobody helped me 
get my wife, and that in good, old 
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America we do not do things in that 
way, my chest swelled with pride. But 
when I remember the pessimistic de- 
scription someone made of American 
marriages: “Marriage is a_ lottery, 
some draw prizes and some draw 
blanks ;” when, during my furlough I 
have read of cases in the divorce courts 
involving two sons and a daughter of a 
single, prominent New York family; 
and when I see so many respectable 
Christians, and even ministers of the 
Gospel, unhappily married, I conclude 
that in the Oriental custom of advising 
with parents and friends regarding the 
choice of a life partner, there is much 
worthy of imitation. I have sometimes 
even questioned whether among Chris- 
tians the advice of a consecrated, ex- 
perienced, Christian go-between might 
not be nearer to the ideal. 

There are some customs which try 
our patience. When I wish to get a 
check cashed at one of the 130 banks in 
Osaka, I present it to the errand boy at 
the counter. He looks at it, and to 
practice his English, deliberately asks 
me if I really want fifty yen. Then he 
takes it to the bookkeeper, who pulls 
down a big tome and examines my ac- 
count. If I am fortunate enough not 
to have overdrawn, he puts his stamp 
on the check, and the boy then pro- 
ceeds with it to the office of the man- 
ager. He reads the check, wonders 
what I want with fifty yen, and then to 
show that he trusts the bookkeeper he 
puts his stamp on the check. The 
cashier next receives it. He looks at 
the check and says to himself, “Oh, Mr. 
Gleason is in this morning,” and from 
his high desk gives me a smiling nod 
of recognition. He twice counts over 
the fifty yen; then, to make sure there 
are no mistakes, he hands the bills and 
silver in a little basket to the young 
assistant cashier. Three times he counts 
the money of separate denominations, 
adds the sum on the abacus and gives 


it to another boy. He counts it yet 
again, brings it to the counter and tri- 
umphantly hands me my money. When 
you go to Japan, if you are foolish as I 
was, you will tell your bank acquaint- 
ances that what they do in ten minutes 
would be done in New York in ten 
seconds. If you are wise you will say 
nothing of the sort, but spend your 
waiting time reading the book you 
carry for such emergencies or pledging 
a new member for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. It does _ not 
help matters to thrust upon your new 
friends the superiority of your home 
land. 

Some customs must be observed with 
punctilious care. When I arrived in 
Japan I was told that for all ceremonial 
occasions I must wear a frock coat. I 
strongly objected to such a ruling. At 
home frock coats and canes had been 
associated in my mind with little digni- 
taries and with what in college we 
called “cheap sports”; but I soon ceased 
opposition, went to a tailor and have 
been a strict conformist ever since. 
Once I even rode through the streets of 
Osaka at 10 o'clock in the morning 
wearing white kid gloves, tall hat and 
evening dress to attend a _ function 
where the Emperor was present. 

But, after all is said, more important 
than what one does, is one’s attitude of 
mind. Unless moral principles are in- 
volved, the safe rule is to be uncritical 
and sympathetic. The people will 
understand. As Browning says, “’Tis 
not what man does which exalts him, but 
what man would do.” 

Dr. Zwemer tells the story of a mis- 
sionary who saw a man putting rice on 
his father’s grave. 

“When,” asked the missionary with a 
cynical smile, “will your father come to 
eat that rice?” 

And the heathen replied, “Allee 
samee time your father come smellee 
vour flower.” 








A New Profession 


By David R. Porter, International Secretary for Preparatory and High Schools 


OETHE once said, “You must rule 
+ Germans through their princes.” 
The principle holds in North America 
today, and the boys in their teens are 
these royal leaders. Already clearly 
comprehending that organized work for 
boys is to be of such paramount im- 
portance, over one thousand Associa- 
tions are promoting this work. Almost 
every .\ssociation building has special 
rooms and equipment for boys, and in 
many cities separate buildings are given 
up for their use. The greatest need 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion today is also the greatest need of 
our nation, namely, men of intelli- 
gence and integrity to throw them- 
selves with unreserved energy into a 
campaign for winning these potential 
leaders for the life and ideals of the 
Kingdom of God. 

There are several reasons why the 
position of boys’ work secretary of the 
Young Men's Christian Association 
should appeal with special force to the 
college men of today. 

1. It offers a field unlimited by lines 
of parish, creed, class or race. 

The membership of the Association is 
drawn from every class of society and 
usually from every section of the city. 
This means that as the secretary works 
to better and inspire the life of the in- 
dividual boy he is driven to know and 
work upon the environment of the boy 
in his home, church, and school. Thus 
his work may not be limited to the boys 
in the membership of the Association, 
though this may mount up to the thou- 
sand mark; but he becomes at once the 
one man in the city who can work di- 
rectly and_ indirectly for every boy 
within the limits of his city. The mem- 
bership is his working force; the boys 
of the entire city are his field. 

As an interdenominational movement, 
the Association aims to help all the 
churches, and the boys’ secretary can 
make himself the expert to whom all 
the city pastors may come for advice 


and assistance in saving their young 
men. The juvenile court judge looks 
to him for assistance; one Association 
has supplied over four hundred volun- 
tary probation officers and “Big Broth- 
ers.” The leaders of street boys’ clubs 
and social settlements are glad of his 
help and advice. The public schools, 
which are anxious to inculcate deeper 
lessons of morality, welcome his co- 
operation. The movement for public 
play-grounds finds in him an influential 
supporter, if not an initiator. 

This brings us at once to a popular 
objection; men see the vital importance 
of such work, but they feel that they 
are not adapted to work with boys. 
This objection is not often raised by 
men now in this work, because boys are 
not taken into the membership until the 
adolescent period is begun, and one who 
deals with older boys will usually find 
himself studying to meet the live and 
serious questions of real thinkers. We 
have long spoken of “the man who loves 
boys” as if he were some kind of a 
human freak, useless for any other kind 
of relationship. Now this matter of 
“loving boys” is primarily a matter of 
will. The more natural and manly a 
man is the better he is adapted to boys’ 
work. The one disqualification for a 
worker with boys is any element of 
freakishness or effeminacy which marks 
him off from other men; no one can 
inspire a boy to be a man who doesn’t 
know how to be a man himself. But 
there is another side of the matter, for 
with this broad idea of boys’ work and 
effort “to meet every need of every 
boy in the community” it is evident that 
the secretary must call to his help and 
organize a host of other leaders—Sun- 
day-school and other teachers, young 
business men, recent college graduates ; 
scores of these will be his co-workers, 
and instead of leading one group of 
boys he becomes a leader of leaders. 


Without doubt a college man in this 
position with vision and energy will soon 
190 
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find he has to work with men more than 
he does with boys. 

No man can be too broad-minded or 
highly trained or cultured for such a 
task. Has he executive ability? It will 
have ample room for expression in or- 
ganizing and correlating the workers 
with boys of a whole city. Is he in- 
terested in financial dealings? Here is 
an enterprise handling six million dol- 
lars annually in current expenses, oper- 
ating plants valued at over fifty millions. 
Is he adapted for practical politics? He 
may touch the lives of those thousands 
who will swing the balance at the next 
Presidential election. Is he not only a 
student but a thinker? He will never 
face such a difficult and enthralling 
commission, or one of such sociological 
significance, as that of translating his 
psvchology to make operative in the 
lives of adolescent boys a clear-cut and 
captivating kind of Christianity. 

2. The Material in this work has 
greatest promise and possibilities. 

Much of the work of most social 
movements has to do with semi-failures 
and semi-wrecks. Of course. it is the 
elorv of Christianitv that it abundantlv 
satisfies such longing souls: but this 
makes the message none the less at- 
tractive to those just beginning the ex- 
periment of life. In work among boys 
un to their eighteenth year one deals 
with fresh and plastic material, boys on 
the very threshold of life, none wanting 
to fail and none needing to fail. The 
whole trend of modern psychology has 
been to put emphasis upon this period 
of life as the decision-making, vision- 
forming period. From careful investi- 
gations, psvchologists tell us that the 
*reat majority of conversions take place 
before a boy is bevond the high school 
age. The report of the penologist is 
that nearly all the criminals begin their 
lives of crime before thev are eighteen. 
A college man who wishes to make a 
real impression on the life of his gen- 
eration will never find a better oppor- 
tunity than in the boys’ work secretary- 
ship. 

_ 3. The Message is permanently sat- 
isfving. 

Tt is not only in college that men 


have been questioning and testing the 
theological statements of religion; this 
has also been going on among working 
men and working boys, and the ad- 
vanced studies of our secondary schools 
tend to hasten the day of intellectual 
unrest. But with boys, as with men, 
the testing of the creeds has resulted in 
a new emphasis on the life which is be- 
hind the creeds. Carrying this vital 
message—the reality of religious life— 
the Association secretary anchors boys 
to rock bottom, from which anchorage 
they are not likely to slip in the day of 
the less important theological inter- 
pretation of that life. A boy who has 
learned that personal loyalty to Jesus 
Christ means help in his ever-present 
fight for self-mastery, guidance for the 
conflicting ways of his life, and inspira- 
tion for active beneficence among his 
chums or the boys less fortunate than 
himself, will find, whatever his future 
intellectual status, an answer to all of 
life’s deepest questions. 

In the recognition of all life as a 
unit the message of the Association is 
one of wholesome religion. It tries to 
teach religion not only in its Bible 
classes and religious meetings, but also 
in its debating societies, reading-rooms, 
manual training shops, game rooms, 
gymnasiums and swimming pools. It 
recognizes the well attested psychological 
law that you must treat a boy as a 
whole if you would have your message 
wholesome. 

Our colleges are teeming with the so- 
cial teaching of the day, and men are 
anticipating lives of social influence. 
To such men the Association in its com- 
munity-wide work with its complete 
message combines all the attractions of 
social settlement work with some evi- 
dent opportunities which the average so- 
cial settlement does not offer. Not the 
least of these is the opportunity to put 
the stamp of the spirit of Jesus upon 
the burning social propaganda. Here 
a man may be not only a social worker, 
but also a social prophet. 

A. The Method ts scientific. 

In no branch of human activity need 
one be less hampered by traditional 
forms of work and service. Keeping 
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within the limits of certain approved 
principles, no method is cherished after 
it becomes useless and no good one un- 
tried because it is new. One of these 
principles now evidently effective is this, 
Work by boys for other boys. Some 
cities have scores of high school boys 
leading in Bible classes, social clubs, 
athletic groups, educational classes and 
religious meetings, working for those in 
the lower grade. Boys are naturally 
moral and religious; the problem of the 
worker is to bring this religious life to 
sane and virile expression. 

5. An opportunity for highest self- 
realization. 

There is no sadder thing in the world 
than to see a man, who during his 
college days has seen a vision of spiritual 
values in life and of the attractions of 
unselfish social service, shut himself up 
in a life of business interests where the 
tendency to allow the inner life to be- 
come cold and atrophied is almost ir- 
resistible. How stimulating it is to find, 
as we often do, men of affairs main- 


taining an active interest in social and 
religious matters! Yet we need calmly 
to face the startling fact that the great 
majority of such men, starting with the 
same high ideals of the present college 
generation, are little by little drawn 
completely into the rounds of absorbing 
business interests and intense social 
activities, where dreams fade and visions 
are forgotten; where 
“repeated shocks, again, again 
Exhaust the energy of strongest souls 
And numb the elastic powers.” 


This form of social religious work 
will never offer the salaries of the busi- 
ness world, though they will be larger 
than a socialist could ask and enough to 
keep soul and body together. It does 
not give easy hours and long vacations; 
but any man who desires to realize his 
own highest personality by giving a sat- 
isfying message through scientific meth- 
ods to a needy, important and respon- 
sive class of people, will find in this pro- 
fession a work for a life. 


The Association Building of the New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
By Professor John R. MacArthur 


HIS Association building, situated 

at Mesilla Park, New Mexico, en- 

joys the unique distinction of being the 
only college Association building in the 
Southwest, west of Kansas. The move- 
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ment which resulted in its erection was 
started by Fred Goodman, who raised the 
question of a building at the first Inter- 
territorial Conference, held in Douglas, 
Arizona, in November, 1906, to which 
the college sent twenty-three delegates. 
Upon the return of the delegates the 
proposal of a building was greeted with 
much enthusiasm by the whole student 
body. Through the able co-operatior of 
C. G. Titus, the El Paso general secre- 
tary, a building campaign was held in 
the spring of 1907, and a sum of about 
$10,000 was pledged. Plans were sub- 
mitted, and work was begun upon a 
building the cost of which ultimately 
proved to be about $14,000. A second 
campaign, conducted by D. W. Pollard, 
Industrial Secretary for the Interterri- 
torial field, secured an additional sum, 
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though still insufficient completely to 
pay for the cost of the building. The 
construction was finished last fall, and 
the students entered into possession at 
the beginning of the first semester. 

The building itself is a two-story 
structure with basement and attic. It is 
built in the Spanish Renaissance style, 
with tiled roof, and ultimately will be 


plastered with a plain white stucco. 
On the main floor are the office, the 
president’s room, a large committee 


and classroom and the social room; on 
the second floor, nine dormitory rooms; 
in the basement are the shower baths 
and wash-rooms, a barber shop, a 
lunch-room, the office of the college 
weekly, and a large space used for In- 
dian clubs, boxing bouts, and the like. 
The building is lighted by electricity. 
The money required was raised prin- 
cipally in the Mesilla valley, although 
one or two liberal subscriptions were se- 
cured outside. The furnishings were 
secured by a special campaign through- 
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out New Mexico, individual students 
and friends of the Association under- 
taking to raise or contribute money suffi- 
cient to furnish a room to be called after 
the name of their home town, or as a 
memorial to some friend. In this way 
Santa Fé furnished two rooms, the 
towns of Hillsboro, Lake Valley, De- 
ming, Silver City, Magdalena and Farm- 
ington each furnished one, and a num- 
ber of individuals gave the furnishings 
for memorial rooms. One room was 
furnished by the local Episcopal stu- 
dent choir. 

The opening of the Association build- 
ing has meant great things for the stu- 
dent body. A large proportion of the 
students come from_ non - Christian 
homes, and in some cases boys have 
grown up to young manhood a hundred 
miles or more from any church. 
The possibilities of influence among 
such young men are great, and the 
work partakes strongly of the mission- 
ary character. 








Intellectual Preparation for the Miuinistry 


By W. Douglas Mackenzie, D. D., LL. D., President of Hartford Theological Seminary 


An Address Delivered at the Conference on the Ministry, at Hartford Theological Seminary, 
April 2-4, 1909 


LIE necessity for intellectual prepa- 
ration for the Christian ministry 
arises from the very nature of our re- 
ligion. No one can be a Christian with- 
out possessing in his mind a certain 
general view of God and the universe. 
This view is distinctive of Christianity. 
It is characterized by its dignity, its 
nobility, its reasonableness. —lurther, 
the Christian religion teaches to the 
simplest of those who accept it a cer- 
tain view of human history. 

When a missionary declares the 
Christian Gospel to the simplest savage 
in Central Africa, he immediately pre- 
sents two things: a view of the universe 
surpassing anything the poor fellow had 
ever dreamt of, and then a view of his- 
tory which was equally impossible to 
him before. [lis mind is fastened upon 
the God of the universe and upon a cer- 
tain period in human history where 
(aod dealt through one supreme Person 
with human nature and human destiny. 
In the ripest Christian civilization these 
two phases of the Christian faith have, 
of course, become related with the 
whole vast development of philosophical 
thought and historical investigation, and 
the more any Christian believer is by 
education and the task of his life in- 
volved in intellectual labors, the more 
does the Christian faith present itself as 
involving these investigations into the 
meaning of the universe and into the 
records of the past. 

Still further, Christianity works as a 
living force, relating itself with the 
whole social and institutional life of any 
people to whom its message has been 
brought. Nothing in national life, noth- 
ing in social organization, lies beyond 
the scrutiny of the Christian conscience 
and the reconstructive influence of the 
Christian spirit. This relationship of 
the Church to the other social organiza- 
tions of man imposes upon the leaders 
of the former the task of understanding 
the situation in which they are placed. 


Now in the guidance of all this vast 
work of the Church, in the interpreta- 
tion of its truths, the minister is its 
special officer. He it is upon whom 
ultimately the responsibility for 
presenting within his parish and to the 
surrounding community the Christian 
view of things, and of so directing the 
Christian forces over which he officially 
presides that they shall produce their 
best and most powerful influence upon 
the community. 

There is actually no higher task than 
this committed to so vast a body of 
men, none which requires more adequate 
intellectual training. Nothing more 
pathetic or more ludicrous do | know 
of, nothing more blind and ignorant, 
than the action of those who rush into 
those most exacting of all labors with a 
hurried and superficial preparation. 

very great profession has gradually 
defined the field within which those who 
would engage in it must pursue the 
work of preparation. This is no less 
true of Christianity than of law or medi- 
cine or engineering. The main lines of 
ministerial study are as old as the min- 
isterial profession, and the fundamental 
features can never be abolished while 
the profession remains what it is. It is 
necessary very firmly to grasp this fact, 
in view of various wild and superficial 
notions which are abroad today, and in 
view of the disastrous experiments 
which some men are making. 

The minister is expected to be the 
chief authority on Christianity in his 
parish, and the supreme responsible hu- 
man officer for the directing of the 
affairs of his church. As an authority 
on Christianity, he must be able to deal 
adequately and intelligently with the 
Bible, of which he is the supreme 
teacher in the community. He is at the 
head of a corps of other teachers, who 
look to him for guidance and inspira- 
tion. He is also expected to be ready 
with guidance and advice for all who 
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are in doubt and difficulty about the 
Christian faith. The whole parish rests 
upon him as the one whose original 
traming and persistent habits of study 
and thought have peculiarly fitted him 
to be their authority regarding the na- 
ture, the history, the authority and the 
practical issues of the Christian faith. 
Because that faith is definite and has 
definitely historical aspects, matters in 
which the minister must be trained are 
also definite and unchangeable. 

First, he must know the Bible. This 
means that he must set himself in stu- 
dent days to master the instrument by 
which he shall get at the real history, 
meaning and authority of the Scriptures 
ot the Old and New Testaments. He 
knows that he cannot do this without 
knowing something of the original lan- 
guages in which they were written and 
without giving himself to as thorough 
an investigation of them as he can, with 
a view to his learning how to spend his 
life in the thorough study of the Bible. 

Another field is that of Church His- 
tory, for he who would be an authority 
on Christianity must know something 
of what it has been, what it has done, 
what it has thought. He ought at least 
to be able to direct inquirers to the 
sources from which, on any matter of 
importance in the history of the Church 
or of its doctrines, they may wish to 
gain information. But that history is so 
vast, so livingly connected with every 
other phase of the history of Europe 
and America, that the earnest student 
will find himself led out and out to vast 
and more fascinating fields of inquiry 
and information. 

Further, the student knows that he 
must, if he would be a well-furnished 
minister, learn what the truths of Chris- 
tianity are. While Christianity may be 
described as life itself, life lived and 
realized through man’s rational nature, 
only the brutes have a conscious life 
without the knowledge of truth. For 
man there is no such thing as a real re- 
ligion without a real theology. It is, 
therefore, essential to the fulfillment of 
the minister’s work that he should know 
what the Christian system of truth has 
been and is. 


Further, he must master all the 
technique of his profession. It has 
many aspects, and each is important. 
He must learn how to preach, and this 
both in writing and in the delivery of 
his sermons, how to organize his par- 
ish work, how to conduct the various in- 
stitutions that come under his control. 
He must also learn how to master the 
situation in the community around him, 
to discover what institutions are at work 
there, what social and political and in- 
dustrial problems are pressing upon the 
life of his parish, and how his own 
people may be used to bring spiritual 
influences to bear upon all those prob- 
lems. 

This is truly a vast field. The min- 
ister requires for the very essentials of 
his ministry a far wider culture than 
the entrant upon any other profession. 
No other demands such variety of 
topics nor takes the mind out to such 
broad fields in so many and diverse di- 
rections. The theological course ought 
to be the longest and the hardest of all 
professional courses. The ministry of 
this country will never regain its domi- 
nance over the life of the people as a 
whole until its members have passed 
through the severest, broadest, noblest 
intellectual preparation which can pos- 
sibly be given to any young men. The 
cry today ought not to be for shortened 
courses, for a minimized preparation, 
but for such a curriculum of theology 
as is worthy of the magnificent task of 
the minister. 

I have already begun to speak of my 
third point, the spirit with which his 
preparation for the ministry should be 
undertaken. In the first place, let me 
urge every student to form the habit of 
taking long views of his life. Let him 
not imagine that the call of God is 
that he shall rush into the pulpit within 
the next two or three years. If he ex- 
pects, as he reasonably may, to be a 
preacher for thirty-five or forty years, 
then God’s call is that he shall so pre- 
pare himself as to raise the level of all 
those years to the highest point he can. 
Not to be in the pulpit as soon as possi- 
ble, but to be in the pulpit as high as 
possible, ought to be his great desire. 
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In the next place, every man ought to 
aim at such a course of preparation and 
such a habit of preaching that he shall 
come to his best in the last half of his 
life. The young man who is at his 
best at thirty, who is not a thoroughly 
prepared man nor an habitual student, 
has become popular so soon because he 
is living on the intellectual stimulus of 
his course and the enthusiasm and glow 
of his youth. Many such men have 
large audiences at thirty who at thirty- 
five are buried deep under the unful- 
filled promises of their brilliait youth. 
The man who would be at his best 
when he is fifty or sixty. and fixes his 
mind on that, will find himself com- 
mitted to the best and wisest habits of 
study. 

Men who are at college ought to be 
looking for that seminary which will 
give them the longest, the hardest and 
the highest theological course. There 
can be nothing more paltry than the 
spirit of the man who wishes to get 
through easily into the greatest and 
most responsible profession on earth. 
Isut with this in view, the college man 
will then turn to make his college years 
contribute their utmost to that future 
career. He will not, of course, take 
seminary work, even if it is within his 
reach, in college years. Especially 
would he not dream of doing this in or- 


Complete Plans for 
By C. M. Whght, 


_" guard, to win, to train—these are 
words that appeal to the heroic 
in every man. They are the watch- 
words of our Association life. It is 
the duty, as it is the privilege, of As- 
sociation men to recognize that we strive 
not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities and powers, against real 
evils that draw men down. We have to 
guard the latent purity in every man 
who comes to college to make his life 
count for more. We have to place about 
him associations that will inspire and 
uplift. We have to win, by example 
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der to shorten his seminary course. 
This absurd view of his opportunities 
and of his task the healthy mind will 
indignantly reject. He will choose, so 
far as he has election, those subjects 
which give him a broad and thorough 
general culture. Especially will he con- 
centrate upon topics such as languages, 
philosophy, history, which will fit him 
most directly for theological work, nor, 
if he can manage it, will he despise the 
opportunity for getting some natural 
science. 

In fine, let me sum up by saying that 
what our Master demands of us as min- 
isters is that we shall offer to Him the 
sacrifice of the intellect. No man would 
think of asking Him to accept an im- 
pure heart or a wayward will with the 
determination that they should remain 
impure or wayward; and yet one has 
heard of men deliberately offering to 
the Master an undisciplined mind and 
going deliberately on to choose that 
kind of preparation for the ministry 
which has least of discipline, least of 
strength, least of noble intellectual qual- 
ity. I believe no message is more es- 
sential at present, because no message 
seems to me to be less frequently or 
urgently delivered than that the men 
who are looking forward to the min- 
istry shall offer to their Lord the sac- 
rifice of a disciplined mind. 


Summer and Autumn 
University of Toronto 


more than by precept, and by thought- 
fulness more than by chance, men who 
have not known the reasonableness and 
beauty of the Gospel of Christ. We 
have to train men to be leaders who will 
be useful to themselves, to their fellow 
men, to their country and to their God. 

Twenty centuries ago a Captain dis- 
patched His followers to some villages 
to heal and to help, enjoining them to 
be “wise as_ serpents.” Today that 


Captain has called leaders in our col- 
leges to do His work. These leaders must 
plan; their plans must be complete. 
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Whatever may have been the success 
or the failure of our spring prepara- 
tions, however impossible some of our 
ideals may have been proved during the 
rush of examination time, the conquest 
is still before us, and we have yet time 
to prepare. It may have been that we 
were too close to the scene of action to 
lay our plans broadly. Perhaps we were 
too busy with other matters to give the 
abiding things their true place. Dur- 
ing the summer we can extend our 
vision and in our leisure secure time for 
meditation, preparation and the kind- 
ling of new hope. As our physical en- 
ergies are being restored, so our spirit- 
ual desires must be increased, that we 
may come to our colleges in the fall 
with a determination that will make it 
impossible for us to fail. 

The summer conference affords a su- 
preme opportunity for planning. Of 
course, the leaders in each college will 
surely be there. The delegation can de- 
termine the policy under these influences 
with definiteness and intelligence. Let 
every convener or committee chairman 
see that he has met the men from other 
colleges who are doing, or have done, the 
work for which he is to be responsible 
next year. Their experience is avail- 
able if he will but seek it. Their help- 
fulness, as that of the conference lead- 
ers, will mean much to him in the direc- 
tion of his committee during the year. 
llere is an opportunity for the president 
and the secretaries to display their pow- 
ers of generalship so that not only they 
themselves, but every man in their col- 
lege upon whom the work will depend, 
will be brought into touch with the 
right men at the conference and re- 
ceive the needed stimulus, encourage- 
ment and advice. 

Let there be definiteness in all our 
planning, or the year’s campaign will 
not be successful. There should be no 
conflict between the plans of any two 
departments. These should be _har- 
monious, consistent and cumulative. 
Each, complete in itself, will contribute 
its portion to the unity and progress of 
the whole. 

The new student committee must 
needs arrange its plans to reach every 


new-comer naturally, effectively and 
without confusion. They must see that 
every man is started right in his col- 
lege course. This will involve securing 
as much information as possible during 
the summer with regard to every man. 
Pastors, city secretaries, principals of 
preparatory schools, will, as a rule, be 
very glad to furnish valuable details 
about the men who are coming in. As 
information is received, it must be care- 
fully tabulated. This requires fore- 
thought, for facts that are not accessi- 
ble are useless in the busy days. The 
new student committee will fail in its 
purpose if it is not prepared to enlist 
the sympathy and support of all new- 
comers and bring them in touch with 
the larger work. Each man who will 
may lighten many burdens and stand in 
the midst of his fellows “as one who 
serves.” It is a work that is well worth 
while. 

The Bible study committee cannot 
afford to leave its plans to be deter- 
mined by the exigencies of the moment. 
The delegation at the conference should 
unite upon the best plans to be carried 
out through the year. There seems no 
reason why the arrangements for the 
Rally and Institute should not be set- 
tled at that time. Indeed, it would 
seem to be the opportunity to assign 
many tasks and to secure the assist- 
ance of a leader who might greatly in- 
crease the efficiency of the work. At 
the conference, or soon after it, cor- 
respondence with the workers should be 
begun. Men will work more enthu- 
siastically in the fall if they have been 
written to during the vacation. A let- 
ter means a great deal to some men. 
Even if it remains unanswered, it has 
doubtless accomplished some results. 

The membership committee can ar- 
range its details during the summer. 
The plan of campaign can be worked 
out; members of committees can be in- 
duced to return a few days before col- 
lege opens; the necessary printed matter 
can be carefully prepared. This is an 
important part in a summer’s work for 
each department, that the forms and 
circulars to be used shall be carefully 
prepared, attractively printed, and ready 
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for use on the very first day of the term. 

No year’s work will be complete with- 
out the successful evangelistic effort, 
and no evangelistic effort will be suc- 
cessful if preparation has not been made 
long before. The leaders for such an 
effort can be more readily secured in 
advance than within a few weeks of the 
dates. The workers must know long 
beforehand if the foundations are to be 
properly laid in prayer. 

One need not elaborate upon the 
plans that must be made for the other 
departments, for the same _ principles 
hold throughout. The religious meet- 
ings will be lifeless if there is no sys- 
tem. The missionary work will be 
careless if there are no plans. The re- 
ceptions and social features will miss the 
mark if the leaders have not discovered 
the real place of these in the year’s 
work. The employment bureaus, the 
room lists, the book exchange and other 
incidentals will not command the con- 
fidence of the student community if they 
have not received the careful attention 
of the men responsible for their con- 
trol. Carelessness and chance will cut 


the heart out of work which ought con- 
stantiy to supply the energy which will 
make the moral and spiritual life of the 
men purer as the work is being done. 

This work is not a man’s work alone. 
God uses human agents to carry out 
His plans, and He expects them to be 
faithful according to the measure of the 
fullness of their opportunity. He ex- 
pects them to plan and that their plans 
will be complete. 

Distance will separate workers one 
from another during the summer 
months; nothing can separate them 
from the love of Christ, “which passeth 
knowledge.” This one thing we can 
have and without it we must surely 
fail—the privilege of fervent, constant 
prayer that God will guide us and grant 
us powers equal to our tasks. Thus 
fully equipped with all that we can do 
by careful thinking, strengthened by 
the assurance that He will not fail us, 
we will advance to a vigorous and de- 
cisive campaign. We will be at it daily 
till the year is gone. We will be suc- 
cessful in so far as our plans have been, 
in the fullest sense, complete. 


An Effective Conference on the Ministry 


HE Sixth Annual Conference of 
T Eastern College Men to consider 
the claims of the Christian ministry, 
called under the auspices of Union 
Theological Seminary, Yale Divinity 
School and Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, was held in Hosmer Hall, Hart- 
ford, Conn., April 2-4. It was in every 
way a most enthusiastic and successful 
gathering. Over one hundred college 
men, representing practically all the 
New England colleges, were present, in 
addition to large delegations of theolog- 
ical students from the three seminaries 
named. The purpose of the conference 
was to present to college men who are 
now deciding upon their life-work 
definite and reliable information con- 
cerning the opportunities and work of 
the Christian ministry in this country. 
On the opening night strong addresses 
were made by the Right Rev. Chauncey 


Brewster, Bishop of the Diocese of Con- 
necticut; the Rev. Dr. Joseph W. 
Cochrane, secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Education, and the Rev. Harry 
E. Fosdick, of Montclair, N. J. All 
three speakers dealt with the position 
and opportunity of the ministry in its 
influence upon the community and in its 
constructive work. 

The following morning Robert E. 
Speer, the Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
D.D., and the Rev. R. Harmon Potter 
took up the call to the ministry, the 
temptations that beset the minister, and 
the real secret of the power of the min- 
ister. Mr. Speer’s address was unique. 
He took the ground that all callings that 
are honorable and necessary are, when 
rightly considered, sacred, and_ then 
showed the peculiar spiritual privilege 
in leadership of religious life and 
thought that is given to the minister. 
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Dr. Coffin’s address was a masterful 
presentation of the dangers peculiar to 
the life and work of a minister. 

Saturday afternoon was given to a 
practical demonstration of church work, 
many of the delegates going to visit 
the church and parish of the Rev. Ozora 
S. Davis at New Britain, Conn. This 
bit of laboratory work was doubly in- 
teresting in view of the fact that Dr. 
Davis has recently accepted a call to 
the presidency of the Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

In the evening the Rev. Philip Mer- 
cer Rhinelander, of the Cambridge 
Theological Seminary; the Rev. Francis 
T. Browne, of New Haven, and Presi- 


dent Mackenzie, of Hartford Theolog- 
ical Seminary, spoke on various phases 
of the practical preparation of a stu- 
dent for his ministerial career. 

On Sunday Prof. Bacon, of the Yale 
Divinity School; the Hon. Edward M. 
Shepard and the Rev. Dr. Charles H. 
Parkhurst presented present-day prob- 
lems as related to the pastor’s life and 
work. 

The conference was so strong in its 
personnel and so representative in its 
student delegates that the executive 
committee voted unanimously to con- 
tinue the series, the conference next 
year to be held at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 


The Real Test of the College Association 
By Onin G. Cocks, New York 


HiAT about the graduate? How 
is he living up to the Christian 


Association ideals in his new work? 
Who is responsible that he begins right 
in the city to which he has gone? Do 
you imagine a strange minister can find 
a stranger who drops down into a 
strange town for strange work, and in- 
troduce him to a church, to good works, 
to good people, as well as his friend of 
four years is able to do? 

This waste of college men should 
have the careful thought of every col- 
lege Association. The men of this 
year’s senior class are going out soon 
to their life-work. Are you going to 
lose all track of them, and all hold on 
them? Your responsibility for the 
senior dees not end at Commencement. 

You can be sure of a few. A few of 
the leaders will go to the mission field, 
a few into the ministry, or the secre- 
taryship of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, a few strong men to virile 
church life. But what of the remain- 
ing seventy-five per cent. ? 

The men of the regular army of col- 
lege life plunge into business. A tre- 
mendous strain is placed upon their 
character from a new side. The ma- 
jority go to new places, where friend- 
ships must be formed with a different 


class from congenial college men. They 
are among strangers. Almost immedi- 
ately they face perplexing and intricate 
problems of business honor. Just then 
begins with many a man the lowering 
of ideals we all thought were a part of 
his character. ‘There is a_ slow, in- 
sidious influence of compromise at work. 
One of the saddest things which can be 
observed is this change of ideals among 
young college graduates when things 
begin to grip a man. If you doubt it up 
there in college, ask some alumnus who 
has really come through. In New York 
men become church drifters, sermon 
tasters, involved in business and social 
engagements, indifferent to the church. 
Some are open to suggestion; but in 
the big, lonely city few definite sugges- 
tions come. 

The testing time of the power of the 
Christian Association comes not at the 
end of the college year, but within two 
years after graduation. The test is a 
test of the lasting power of the good 
you have done. You have a certain 
equipment with which to develop the 
character of college men. This includes 
meetings, bible classes, mission study, 
social service work, personal talks and 
college speakers. This equipment must 
be so used that men shall learn to trans- 
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late their Christianity into practical 
forms. It must so inspire and lead the 
man that he will be Christian, and 


affiliate with Christians as he gets out 
into business. 

The responsibility for inspiring men 
with lasting ideals rests squarely on 
the college Associations. The college 
receives a man from his home town 
and home church when he is beginning 
his development. It sends him out into 
the world, with work before him, and 
into new surroundings. The Christian 
Association must make him able to 
stand as a Christian in the midst of 
those new surroundings. ‘The responsi- 
bility for following all college men for 
at least a year rests squarely on the col- 
lege Association. The responsibility for 
introducing the college graduate, going 
to strange cities, to the right man to 
get him started right, rests squarely on 
the college Association. 

How are you to meet this problem in 
your college or university? The fol- 
lowing are suggestions which can be 
used with little change for every Asso- 
ciation : 

1. Find out where the man has gone as soon 
as possible. Get the right man in the senior 


class or in the Association to follow up that 
man. Let it be either directly by letter or in- 
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directly by suggesting his name to a college 
graduate or minister in the city or town to 
which he has gone. Be very sure that the man 
to whom you write understands how to ap- 
proach the college graduate for Christ and 
the Church. 

2. If the man comes to New York, let the 
secretary of the class, president of the class 
or the secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association send his name to the Graduate 
Secretary, 328 W. 56th Street, at the earliest 
possible moment after graduation, giving the 
following facts: the name, address, college, 
class, church preference, and the interest of 
the man while at college. 

3. In the spring of the senior year have 
some college professor or college preacher 
emphasize the need of a church and the neces- 
sity of every man in the senior class connect- 
ing himself with some congenial church or 
good work in the city to which he goes im- 
mediately after leaving college. 

4. During the spring of the senior year 
present the need of church membership and 
the expectation of the churches that college 
men will support them. 

5. Bring the matter to the attention of the 
president of each college, with a request that 
he co-operate. 


If you know that men are open to 
temptation, that many a lonely man goes 
wrong, that friends can do far more 
than strangers, every one of those of 
you, and your Association, who read 
this will follow up the college graduate 
wisely, earnestly and consistently. 


Mission Study Plans for 1909-10 


By J. Lovell Murray, Mission Study Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement 


HE demand is steadily increasing for 
widely - informed, broad - visioned 
college graduates to lead in the varied 
activities, both home and foreign, of the 
Christian Church. Opportunities not 
dreamed of a decade ago are pressing 
in upon the Christians of North Amer- 
ica, which can be improved only if 
strong and intelligent leaders for the 
missionary forces can be secured. It is 
the province and function of the mis- 
sion study work in the colleges of the 
United States and Canada to help fur- 
nish such leadership. The Church re- 
quires it, and the new conditions in the 
Near and Far East and Latin America 
invite it, that the college year 1909-10 


should far surpass the best records of 
previous years, both as to the number of 
students enrolled for the study and as 
to the nature of the work done. 
Perhaps more than any other commit- 
tee the mission study committee should 
be early in laying definite plans for the 
next college year. If the committee is 
not yet appointed, no time should be 
lost in selecting a group of strong 
Christian students for this important 
work. Among its initial duties are the 
following : 
1. Before 


finally deciding on the 


courses to be studied next year the 
committee should go carefully through 
the Mission Study Prospectus for 1909- 
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10, which has just been issued. The 
list of recommended text-books will be 
found to include most of those in last 
year's Prospectus, with the addition of a 
few new ones. 

2. Leaders should be chosen for 
these courses. It is unfair to defer this 
matter until after college opens,—un- 
fair to the leader, who should have the 
opportunity to work over the course in 
the vacation, and unfair to the work, as 
it will then be found that most of the 
students who are best qualified for this 
service are already pledged to other 
exacting duties. It will be of advan- 
tage if the chairmen of the mission 
study and Bible study committees con- 
fer together with the president of the 
Association as to the selection of leaders 
for Bible and mission study classes. 

3. Adequate provision should be 
made for the training of these leaders. 
As many as possible should be sent to 
the summer conference. They should 
read in the near future the pamphlet by 
Dr. Sailer, “General Suggestions for 
Leaders of Mission Study Classes,” and 
the series of articles on Mission Study 
Class Methods, by Miss Day, which 
have been appearing in The Intercol- 


legian. They should be organized into 
a normal group, if possible, before va- 
cation, meeting, say, two evenings a 
week for three weeks. 

4. The work should be planned to 
begin in the fall and not be held over 
till the following spring. The latter 
policy has been the occasion of a great 
many failures. 

5. Next year being the year of the 
Quadrennial Convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, it is particularly 
important that mission study be vigor- 
ously carried on in the early part of 
the year. 

6. In every possible way students who 
are graduated this year should be im- 
pressed with their obligation to assist 
in the mission study work of the 
churches to which they go. Students of 
the lower years should also be shown 
the opportunities of assisting in this 
work during the vacation. A meeting 
might well be held for this purpose. 

7. Some strong member of the fac- 
ulty should be related to the mission 
study committee in an advisory capacity. 

8. As soon as it is formed, a copy 
of the policy should be sent to the office 
of the Student Volunteer Movement. 


Student Leaders in Training 


O NE of the most important phases of 

student Association work in the 
spring is the series of small conferences, 
held in various parts of the continent, 
whose purpose is to give to the newly- 
elected officers definite training for the 
work which they have recently assumed. 
During the past six weeks a number of 
these presidents’ conferences have been 
held with marked success and helpful- 
ness, 

The Kansas presidents’ conference 
this year was held in five different sec- 
tions, the two most important of which 
were the University section, including 
six institutions employing general sec- 
retaries, and the College section, in- 
cluding about twenty colleges and high 
schools. The three remaining sections 
included six or eight schools each, 


mostly high schools and the smallest 
colleges. The University section, held 
at Topeka, March 19 to 21, was at- 
tended by twenty-five men, and proved 
very effective. 

Fifty-seven men attended the Illinois 
presidents’ conference at James Millikin 
University, March 25 to 28. A series 
of short, inspirational addresses on the 
Personal Life of the President; given at 
the beginning of each session, added 
greatly to the inspiration of the gather- 
ing. Special attention was given to ex- 
tension work, with the result that a 
number of Associations have greatly en- 
larged their policies in this feature. 
Among the speakers were I. E. Brown, 
state secretary for Illinois: E. C. Carter, 
of New York: A. J. Elliott; FE. O. 
Jacob, state student secretary of Illinois, 
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and J. Lovell Murray, of New York. 

The fourth presidents’ conference of 
Nebraska was held March 26 to 2) at 
Central City. Two men were present 
from nearly every college Association in 
the state. Strong addresses were given 
by President A. O. Thomas, of Kearney 
State Normal School: Dean Charles 
Fordyce, of the University of Nebraska, 
and Dean Calder, of Bellevue College. 
Special emphasis was laid on the se- 
curing of strong delegations to the sum- 
mer conference. 

The third annual conference of the 
Indiana student Association presidents 
was held at DePauw University. April 
1 to 4. The leaders were FE. C. Carter, 
W. W. Dillon. A. J. Elliott Dr. F. n. 
Bryan, E. FE. Staev, R. A. Stow, H. O. 
Morrow and FE. J. Jaqua. A mee‘ing of 
the state student committee, held in con- 
nection with the conference. outlined 
plans for the coming vear. Two open 
meetings were held for DePauw stu- 
dents, the men’s mass meeting on Sun- 
dav afternoon being addressed by Mr. 
Elliott. Eleven men decided at this meet- 
ing for the Christian life. 

The Harvard Universitv Christian As- 
sociation entertained the Eastern Presi- 
dents’ Conference, which includes the 


institutions of New England, New York 
and New Jersey, April 8-11. Sixty- 
seven delegates were in attendance. De- 
votional addresses by E. C. Jenkins, K. 
S. Latourette, Gilbert Beaver and J. H. 
Oldham were of especial power. Mr. 
Oldham, Educational Secretary of the 
British Student Movement, made a deep 
impression by his searching and intimate 
talk on “An Adequate Faith.” The 
evening spent on the consideration of 
life-work was extremely profitable, as 
were also the discussions of Social Serv- 
ice, by F. M. Harris, and Evangelism, 
by David R. Porter. The conference 
was fittingly closed by an impressive 
service in which the delegates gave 
brief addresses regarding the particular 
discussions that had helped them most. 

The eighteenth annual presidents’ con- 
ference of Pennsylvania was held at 
Franklin and Marshall College, April 
15 to 18 A carefully arranged pro- 
gram was well carried out by J. Lovell 
Murray, F. M. Harris, Neil McMillan, 
Jr., Prof. Francis H. Green, of the West 
Chester Normal School: the Rev. Wm. 
T. Miller, Jr.. E. B. Buckalew, the Rev. 
Leon K. Willman and Frank O. 
Koehler, state student secretary for 
Pennsylvania. 


Current Comment 


Frank V. Slack, 


HEN Ivanhoe was in the joust 

with the Templar he “directed 
the point of his lance toward Bois- 
Guilbert’s shield; but, changing his aim 
almost in the moment of encounter, he 
addressed it to the helmet, a mark more 
difficult to hit, but which, if attained, 
rendered the shock more irresistible.” 
The student class is the helmet. The 
man who wants to put his life at a 
point of high potentiality need look no 
further than the student secretaryship. 
To organize the forces of righteousness 
in a student community, to lead men into 
a deeper knowledge of the Word of 
God, to help them in times of decision 
to see His will, to turn the hearts of 


Managing Editor 


students toward Christ, to stamp one’s 
personality upon class after class of stu- 
dents, and to have for his reward the 
consciousness that men have gone from 
the college with a better moral and 
spiritual equipment and with a high 
purpose to serve the Church and State— 
these are some of the chances that come 
to the student secretary. 

More and more men are needed in 
this calling. The small colleges are 
founding secretaryships, the larger uni- 
versities are requiring general secre- 
taries and several associates, and the 
traveling secretaryship is demanding in- 
creasing numbers of men whose ripe ex- 
perience makes it possible for them to 
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deal with the larger problems of ad- 
ministration. 


Is there a “dead-line’” in the student 
general secretaryship? Probably there 
is, if a man allows himself to die easily ; 
but if he keeps abreast of his oppor- 
tunities there seems to be no time limit 
to his possibilities of usefulness. The 
man himself is the deciding factor in 
the situation. 

Such a conclusion is enforced by a 
little pamphlet entitled “A Decade of 
College Christianity,” recently issued 
by the Christian Association of Iowa 
State College. The ten years cover the 
time of service of J. C. Prall as gen- 
eral secretary, and the record of accom- 
plishment, due primarily to him, during 
that time is conclusive argument for a 
long period of service in that office. 

During the decade 1899-1909, while 
the college has grown from 700 to 
1,600, the membership of the Associa- 
tion has increased from 69 to 719; an 
effective plan for graduate supervision 
has been adopted; a $60,000 building 
has been completed; the average at- 
tendance at the weekly meetings has in- 
creased from 40 to 200. Ten years ago 
less than 100 men attended the “College 
Sunday-school” ; this year 521 have been 


studying the Bible, in 48 classes. 
Twelve classes in mission study engage 
the attention of 162 men; $500 a year 
is given toward the support of W. A. 
Tener, ’05, secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in the 
Philippine Islands; thirteen men are 
preparing for foreign missionary serv- 
ice, all having so decided since coming 
to college, and eight have sailed to 
foreign mission lands since 1905. In 
addition to these, seven men have en- 
tered Association work during the same 
period. In the ten years 350 men have 
definitely begun the Christian life. 

This is by no means due to any one 
man. Scores and hundreds have shared 
in it. But it is safe to say that it never 
would have been done at all had there 
not been one man at the center through- 
out these years whose long-continued 
thought and far-sighted policies made 
possible a steady, consistent growth, re- 
sulting in the well-rounded work as it 
exists today. 

Nor will our student Association 
work, especially in the larger institu- 
tions, ever become what we have a right 
to demand that it shall be until men 
shall make the general secretaryship 
more than a “way-station” on their 
journey to a permanent life-work. 


The Student World 


Forty men have already been secured 
as Bible study leaders for next year at 
Oberlin. They are being trained this 
spring in five normal classes. 


The president of Earlham College is 
leading a class in foreign missions in 
which thirty upper-classmen are en- 
roiled. 


The annual dinner of the theological 
seminaries in Chicago, held in March, 
was attended by 340 representatives 
from the various seminaries. 

The final report of the Bible study 
committee of the University of Toronto 
Association shows an _ enrolment of 





1,028, with an attendance of 829, in 
QI classes. 


Prof. M. W. Lee, of French Camp 
Academy, French Camp, Miss., has 
been elected state student secretary for 
Virginia. 


At Furman University 115 students 
are studying Dr. Strong’s “Challenge of 
the City.” Twelve leaders meet weekly 
in a normal class. 

Rk. B. Wear, University of Texas, 
‘oo, has accepted a call to succeed A. 
S. Johnstone as general secretary at 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Mr. 
Johnstone goes to Africa under the 
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Mission Board of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church. 


At Chester Springs Academy, in 
southern Virginia, thirty-five of the 
forty-five boarding students are en- 
rolled in Bible study groups. 





Cornell University reports 875 men 
in Bible classes this year and 150 in 
mission study classes. The mission 
study enrolment is double that of last 
vear. 

William and Mary College, Williams- 
burg, Va., has a Bible study enrolment 
of 100 men, with an average attendance 
of seventy-five. Forty-five men are en- 
rolled in mission study groups. 


The Northfield Fund of the Blooms- 
burg Normal School Association was 
increased by means of three basket-ball 
games between teams representing the 
school faculty and the Association. 


Bovia McClain, general secretary of 
the Association at the University of 
Colorado, since September, 1907, has 
accepted a call to become state student 
secretary for Washington. 


The Association at the Columbia 
Military Academy, Columbia, Tenn., 
has just raised $300 as a permanent 
fund for sending delegates to the sum- 
mer conference. 


Forty men from the University of 
Michigan took an active part in the 
campaign for local option in Wash- 
tenaw county, of which Ann Arbor is 
the county seat. 


The Stanford University Association 
has just fitted up a room to serve as 
its headquarters, at a cost of $500. 
Two years ago the budget of the As- 
sociation amounted to $600; this year 
it is $2,700. 

J. E. Johnson, a graduate of Clem- 
son College, and who has been the 
financial secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of North and 


South Carolina, has been elected stu- 
dent secretary for these two states. 


At the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Mississippi a fund of several 
thousand dollars was recently secured, 
in the rejuvenation of a building cam- 
paign started some years ago. Twenty- 
seven students subscribed $1,015. 


Fully half the men in government 
service in Manila are members of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
secretaries of which are W. A. Tener, 
of Iowa State College, and J. M. 
Groves, of Harvard. 





Evangelistic services at the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Mis- 
sissippi and at the University of Missis- 
sippi, under the leadership of the Rev. 
Paul B. Kern, of Nashville, Tenn., re- 
sulted in a large number of decisions 
for the Christian life. 


A very successful conference on the 
Claims of the Christian Ministry was re- 
cently held at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, with Dr. Charles R. Brown, 
Prof. Charles G. Paterson and Dr. 
Gardner, of the University Church, as 
the principal leaders. 


Eight separate religious services were 
held on a recent Sunday in the near-by 
communities under the supervision of 
the extension department of the Asso- 
ciation in Colorado College. Repre- 
sentatives of the college also assisted in 
services at the county and city jails lo- 
cated in Colorado Springs. 


Dr. Jiujiro Ito, who received his de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy at the 
University of Pennsylvania last June, 
and who became a Christian through 
the efforts of several men in the Uni- 
versity Christian Association, has been 
appointed professor of commerce in the 
Waseda University, of Tokio, Japan. 


Two hundred delegates and_ visitors 
attended the third annual convention of 
Nebraska Student Volunteers, held at 
the University of Nebraska. Among 
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them were fifty volunteers, and four stu- 
dents volunteered during the conven- 
tion. H. F. Laflamme, of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, was the principal 
speaker. 


The Louisiana State University has 
225 men enrolled in fifteen Bible study 
groups. The attendance for the past 
two months has averaged over go per 
cent. of the total enrolment. At a re- 
cent series of meetings at the uni- 
versity, conducted by W. D. Weather- 
ford, fifty-nine men became Christians. 
Many of these have already joined the 
church. 


A series of special services at Dart- 
mouth, conducted by E. T. Colton, of 
the Foreign Department of the Interna- 
tional Committee, resulted in a gratify- 
ing number of definite decisions for the 
Christian life. One of the most en- 
couraging features was the careful and 
complete way in which the preliminary 
preparations were made by the Dart- 
mouth men. 


Twenty-three hundred men _ attend 
the seven medical and dental colleges of 
Laltimore, coming from every state in 
the United States and from twenty 
foreign countries. Despite the fact that 
the men are widely scattered through- 
out the city, 400 are members of the 
Intercollegiate Department of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association; 150 are in 
Bible classes. 

The Association at Huron College, 
South Dakota, has just finished and 
furnished a room in the main college 
building, at a total cost of $1,905.82. 
The Association holds a contract with 
the trustees of the college whereby they 
agree that, whenever they shall need 
the room for school purposes thus fur- 
nished, they will refund to the Asso- 
ciation the total cost of the room. 

The Territorial Convention, compris- 
ing delegates from New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Northern Mexico and the western 
part of Texas, was held at the New 
Mexico Agricultural College, April 2 





to 4. The Agricultural College has the 
only student Association in this dis- 
trict. During the convention it dedi- 
cated the building described elsewhere 
in this issue, and decided to call a gen- 
eral secretary for the coming year. 


The Chinese students at Harvard have 
formed the Harvard Chinese Club, 
whose purpose is the social and intel- 
lectual welfare of the thirty-one mem- 
bers who compose it. Most of the mem- 
bers were sent to this country by the 
Chinese Government, having been se- 
lected from the students of Pai-Yang 
University, in Tientsin. Political sci- 
ence, economics and kindred subjects 
are the predominant courses among 
them. BU 

Recent visits of E. C. Mercer to 
Princeton and the University of Illinois 
have been productive of fine results: 
At Princeton Mr. Mercer held two 
crowded public meetings and about thirty 
group meetings, ranging from eight to 
forty men each. At the University of 
Illinois his principal work lay among 
the fraternities, several of which have 
indicated their sincere desire to have 
Mr. Mercer return for a longer time 
next year. 


With the purpose of inspiring the 
members of the graduating class to 
participate in the religious work of their 
denominations after graduation, the 
University of Pennsylvania Association 
has arranged a series of Denominational 
Receptions for Seniors. In these recep- 
tions prominent members of the re- 
spective denominations discuss such sub- 
jects as “Social Work in the Church,” 
“Sunday-school Work,” “Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies,” “IYoreign and City Mis- 
sions,’ and “Settlement Work.” 


At the conference of the Student 
Volunteer Union, of Toronto, the pro- 
gram included addresses on “The Call 
from the Laymen,” by prominent mem- 
bers of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment; “The Call from the Fields,” by 
four recently returned missionaries; 
“The Call of the Boards,” by several 
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Mission Board secretaries ; “The Call of 
the University,” by Principal Gandier, 
of Knox College, and Canon Cody, of 
St. Paul’s; and “The Call to Service,” 
by the Rev. Canon Tucker. The Con- 
ference Sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Prof. Gilmour, D.D., of McMas- 
ter University. 


A recent series of evangelistic meet- 
ings held in the colleges and schools 
of Kansas by A. J. Elliott has had 
most gratifying results. At the Colum- 
bus High School twenty-seven boys and 
forty-six girls publicly accepted Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Master. In Em- 
poria, among the students of the col- 
lege, normal school and high school, 
forty-seven declared themselves for the 
Christian life. Careful efforts are be- 
ing made in each case to bring all of 
these into the church and into Bible 
study classes. Most remarkable was 
the series at Kansas State Agricultural 
College, where five meetings for men 
and two for women were held. Over a 
hundred men, including many very in- 
fluential students, entered the Christian 
life. Shortly after the meetings a mass 
meeting of students was called to in- 
stall the honor system in examinations. 





THE ASSOCIATION CABINET AT 


A week of special services held at Yale, 
conducted by Dr. Hlugh Black and E, 
C. Mercer, and closed by Robert E. 
Speer, had an average attendance of 
340. Leside the public addresses, many 
group meetings in the dormitories and 
club-houses were addressed by Mr. 
Mercer and various of the religious 
leaders in the university. Fifty of 
these meetings were held in the Acade- 
mic Department, with effective results. 
Dr. Black brought a constructive mes- 
sage to a large body of students, who 
felt the teachings of Christ to be a true 
guide, but who needed help from one 
wholly in their confidence to lead them 
to a personal relation with the Master. 
Dr. Black made very plain the fact that 
the will is the organ of faith, and faith 
he showed to be the basis of religion 
and defined as the right relation to the 
unseen world. The question of how 
to give opportunity to the students to 
confess any decisions made and at the 
same time to avoid emotionalism, was 
met by holding a meeting after the 
series was completed for all who had 
been helped and desired to say so. This 
plan proved very satisfactory, and gave 
clear evidence of the power generated 
in the week’s meetings. 


LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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Monthly Missionary Meeting 


N Tuesday, June 14, 1910, in the 
O city of tdinburgh, Scotland, a 
\vorld Missionary Conterence will be 
opened, which in aim, conception, per- 
sonnel, plan and beneficent possibilities 
has probably never been equalled in the 
annals of Christianity. It is unique in 
that it is not confined to a particular 
field, communion or class, but embraces 
the world, all Protestant missionary so- 
cieties now at work, and all classes of 
workers,—students, clergy, laymen and 
natives of mission lands. 

Nearly two years of expert scientific 
and world-wide investigation and re- 
search will have been expended when 
the conference is called to order. be- 
cause of the magnitude of the interests 
to be represented, the unique program 
and the scientific methods adopted, this 
conference, with its aims, spiritual and 
material, the means employed to carry 
out those aims, and the contribution that 
Christian students throughout the world 
may make to its success, may well be 
considered at the monthly missionary 
meeting. 

1. Missions constitute an essentially 
spiritual undertaking. Study the definite 
spiritual results which this conference 
seeks to achieve. It will be especially 
stimulating to review the questions of 
belief in which all communions agree 
and which make possible the increas- 
ingly close co-operation of many dif- 
ferent church organizations in this great 
enterprise. 

2. While the motive and the power 
behind all missionary effort are spirit- 
ual, the agencies used are human and 
material. Consider the plans of the con- 
ference with reference to (1) Fields 
and scope of investigation; (2) The spe- 
cial fitness of the investigators for their 
particular assignments; (3) The meth- 
ods employed to obtain complete and ac- 
curate information; (4) The manner of 
formulating reports and recommenda- 
tions to be presented to the conference. 

From among the present undergradu- 
ate body must come the future leaders 


of the missionary propaganda. This 
study of methods and means relating to 
special phases of the work will be in- 
valuable to them and to every Christian 
student who believes that the Lord’s 
work must be carried on not only with 
zeal, but also with that efficiency and 
skill which experience alone can give. 

3. The titles of the eight general com- 
mittees suggest the great problems con- 
fronting the administrators of modern 
missionary enterprises: carrying the 
gospel to all the world; the native 
church and workers; education in rela- 
tion to the Christianization of national 
life; the missionary message in relation 
to non-Christian religions; the prepara- 
tion of missionaries; the home base of 
missions ; missions and governments ; co- 
operation and the promotion of unity. 

Special papers could be prepared on 
each of these topics, using as references 
not only such articles as may be found 
in missionary periodicals like “The Mis- 
sionary Review of the World” (Novem- 
ber, 1908), “The East and The West” 
(October, 1908), and “The Church Mis- 
sionary Review” (February, 1909) ; but 
also books like Dr. Brown’s “The 
Foreign Missionary” and Dr. Barton’s 
“The Unfinished’ Task.” 

4. A most helpful form of co-opera- 
tion may be rendered by Christian stu- 
dents who will inform themselves as to 
the aims, plans and methods of conserv- 
ing results obtained through the con- 
ference. First, by personal intercessory 
prayer; second, by enlisting the prayers 
of others who believe; third, by giving 
publicity to the conference and meeting 
criticisms and objections with intelli- 
gent, patient explanations of these aims 
and plans. 

A brief Statement of Aims and Plans 
and A Call to Prayer have been pre- 
pared, and, through the courtesy of the 
executive committee of the conference, 
a supply has been made available for 
student Christian Associations. A copy 
may be secured free of charge upon re- 
quest sent to the General Secretary of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, 125 
East Twenty-seventh Street, New York. 














Reviews 


An Introduction to the Study of Com- 
parative Religion. By Frank Byron 
jJevons. 10mo, pp. 283 The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price 
$1.25 net- 

This volume consists of the Hartford 
Lamson lectures on “The Religions of 
the World.” As these lectures were de- 
signed to assist students in preparing 
for the foreign missionary field, and are 
delivered by scholars of the first rank, 
it is evident that this is not a popular 
treatise or for beginners. The subjects 
treated—Immortality, Magic, lFetichism, 
Prayer, Sacrifice, Morality and Chris- 
tianity—are steps in the modern scientific 
method of religious investigation on the 
principles of evolution and anthropology 
rather than from the data of Scripture. 
In the introductory lecture the author 
states that “the facts at the disposal of 
the science of religion neither enable 
nor warrant us to decide between the 
two views,’ whether “originally the true 
religion alone existed and that the dif- 
ferences arose later,” or whether “the 
course of religious history has been in 
the opposite direction, and that it has 
moved upwards from the lowest forms 
of religion known to us or from some 
form analogous to the lowest forms, 
through the higher to the highest.” be- 
ginning with the almost universal belief 
in immortality, the desire for com- 
munion with the unseen world through 
magic, fetichism and prayer are taken 
as steps upward in the history of re- 
ligion. The priority of religion or 
morality and their mutual development 
is next discussed. And the final lecture 
puts Christianity as the complement and 
fulfillment of all faith, at the apex of 
the pyramid of religious evolution. The 
author holds that “the missionary every- 
where sees arrested development and 
imperfect communion with God,” and 
that “the history of religion is the his- 
tory of man’s search for God.” God's 
search for man through revelation and 
incarnation are not put in the fore- 
ground. The conclusions will satisfy 
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many who are not ready to accept all 
the premises. It is a book to stimulate 
thought and discussion on themes vital 
for pulpit treatment; a good antidote 
for provincialism in theology, and sure 
to lead to further study of subjects that 
should rivet the attention of every mis- 
sionary pastor. lor this purpose the 
excellent bibliography and index are 
specially useful. 


A Memorial of Alice Jackson. By 
Robert E. Speer. Illustrated. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New York. 
To those who knew Alice Jackson, 

this little book brings back again the 
very fascinating charm of her presence. 
Although she did not live a great num- 
ber of years, she had a wide circle of 
friends and did a most unusual work 
for the Master whom she so truly loved 
She served Him not only through het 
college days, where her life made a 
tremendous impression upon the student 
body, but she devoted her life to Him 
after her graduation. Her magnetism, 
sympathy, and vital spirit of prayer 
made a deep impression in Smith Col- 
lege. 

To those who did not know Alice 
Jackson the book should come as a mes- 
sage of comfort and encouragement. 
Handicapped, as she was, by the knowl- 
edge of a fatal illness, she continued to 
be cheerful and courageous, with a feel- 
ing of constant eagerness to assist 
others. Mr. Speer brings out most 
clearly one of the greatest charms in 
her character, the impulse of her heart 
to give confidence in return for confi- 
dence. It is not possible, however, to 
say that she gave herself completely to 
everyone. That was not true. It was 
impossible to know her without feeling 
that there was much more back of her 
spoken words than could be imagined. 

A friend of unusual sympathy, of 
constant interest and of prayerful 
thought, she has endeared herself to 
many of the girls of this country, and 
we believe that it is possible for her 
life to go on becoming even more of an 
inspiration day after day. 
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